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A Tuberculosis Day Prayer 


GOD, we pray Thee for all whose vigor 

is being drained by slow and wasting ill- 

ness. Strengthen their powers as they 

battle for their life, and if it be possible, 

we beseech Thee to restore them and grant them 
the fullness of their years. If their strength is fail- 
ing, give them courage still to labor cheerfully and 
to leave to those who love them dear memories of 

faith and patience for the distant days. 

Since we are all jointly guilty of the conditions 
which have bred their disease, may we stand by 
-those who bear the burden of our common sin, and 
set the united will of our community against this 
power that slays the young and strong in the bloom 
of their life. May this death that creeps from man to 
man be a solemn reminder that we are all one 
family, bound together in joy and sorrow, in life 
and death, that we may cease from our selfish in- 
difference and together seek Thy kingdom and Thy 
righteousness which will bring us health and life. 


Amen. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Year 
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the case may require. A similar procedure is 
used in the case of adult vagrants, except that if 
the investigation requires a long time, a jury 
trial may be asked for by the state’s attorney. 
lf the accused be found to be a deserting husband 
or a mental defective, he may be released. Other- 
wise, he may be brought to trial and committed 
under the law. 

It is declared that the working out of this 
plan has made Baltimore freer than ever of men- 
dicants, and it was the recent increase of the 
staff of mendicancy officers from one to nine 
which gave rise to a statement that soon all of 
them would be removed from the streets. The 
following characterization of the plan is con- 
tained in a pamphlet published by the Police De- 
partment: 


“Tt secures in every case just and considerate 
treatment for the accused. It guarantees to the 
beggar proper and adequate care; at the same 
time it permanently estops his begging. It pro- 
tects the city. against the nation-wide army of 
vagrants, estimated at 500,000 in number; and 
especially against the influx of vagrants from 
neighboring cities and states, where laws against 
vagrancy are beginning to be vigorously en- 
forced. It is hoped that this method of indi- 
vidual investigation, and of fair and humane but 


firm and consistent treatment, will be a genuine © 


contribution to a national crusade against vag- 
rancy, which is now being definitely planned.” 


GOVERNOR MARSHALL 
ON SOCIAL POLICIES 


Indiana is reaping the advantage of- having 
long sustained one of the best of all state boards 
of charities and correction, under the leadership 
of one of the most effective secretaries—Amos 
W. Butler. The tribute paid to both by Gov- 
ernor Thomas R. Marshall on a recent public 
occasion was felt by those who listened to be 
as well deserved by them as it was creditable to 
him. Not the least gain to the state from their 
labors and his may be the fact to which the 
governor bore generous personal testimony that 
he himself had been led by them to “give up 
many of his own notions” in order to help along 
social policies in which they believed. 

In enumerating some of these policies Gov- 
ernor Marshall took as his text the title of a 
sermon by Albion Fellows Bacon which appeared 
in THE Survey of October 5: “The Divine Call: 
Follow Me.” The planks in Indiana’s social plat- 
form for which he stoutly stood include the 
continuance of the careful supervision of town 
expenditures for relief by county authorities and 
the registration of every case by the state board; 
a farm colony for the insane, like the state’s suc- 
cessful village for epileptics; preventive sanitary 
and medical care of infectious and contagious 
diseases; central temporary’homes for depend- 
ent children, while waiting to’ be placed out in 
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families, as substitutes for local asylums, or 
“orphans’ homes,” which at best can only be 
“public boarding houses”; county jails to be used 
only as places of temporary detention of short- 
term prisoners, while waiting commitment to 
penal farms, where they should work out indeter- 
minate sentences, “not for the state, but for their 
own keep and reformation and for the support 
of their families.” 


TOKIO, BERLIN AND 
THE COST OF LIVING 


The New York Sun recently carried news let- 
ters from Berlin and Tokio, which give point to 
the movement urged by Prof. Irving Fisher and 
others for an international inquiry into the 
cost of living. The paragraphs were published 
on different pages and had no connection one 
with the other. Brought together, they are seen 
to be different faces of the same stone which the 
world seems to be getting in its search for bread. 

The Berlin despatch tells of a series of tables 
based on official statistics, which have been pub- 
lished by the merchant elders of this German 
city, showing how the rise of food-stuffs has 
reached a point where it is provoking public 
meetings throughout the Empire: 

“The two five-year periods, 1901-1905 and 1906- 
1910, are compared with last and this year and 


' the result indicates that, apart from a decline 


in one or two articles in 1911, which was almost 
entirely due to the shortage of fodder crops and 
the consequent forced sales of live stock, a gen- 
eral and rapid enhancement of the prices of the 
principal articles of food has been in progress 
since the beginning of the century. 

“As compared with the averages of 1901-1905 
the prices of leading comestibles in Berlin last 
July showed the following increases, all by the 
English pound, in cents: Rye bread, .64; wheat 
bread, 1.48; beef, 5.56; veal, 4.9; mutton, 5.76; 
and pork, 4.64. 

“That is to say, wheaten bread has gone up 
1% cents and meat on an average over 5 cents 
a pound during the twelve years covered by the 
figures. This rise of prices for some months 
past has been agitating the German nation to an 
unprecedented degree, and not a day passes but 
some municipal council or other public body 
makes it the subject of long and earnest delibera- 
tion. 

“Hundreds of public meetings throughout the 
empire have petitioned for a complete or partial 
Suspension of the import duties on food-stuffs. In 
particular there is a widespread demand for 
chilled meat, which for one reason or another 
is practically unknown in this country. 

“Should the rise of prices continue the gov- 
ernment will be in a very awkward predicament. 
Every rise in the price of food means an acces- 
sion of strength to the socialists.” 


The Tokio despatch tells us that the death of 
the emperor only “temporarily checked the dis- 
cussion and consideration of what remains and 
must remain for a long time the most ‘important 
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-affair in the state, the condition of the lower 
classes. To quote the semi-official Japan Times: 


“The cost of living keeps going up. No one 
' seems to be able to reach out his hands to bring 
the steadily ascending balloon to the ground; 
people helplessly watch its course and gasp. At 
_the same time poverty walks about at large and 
the miseries of life increase. Above all the heads 
of families of the laboring class seem to have 
the worst allotment of miseries and tortures. 
Many of them are daily deserting their wives and 
families. 

“The laboring men cannot support their fam- 
ilies with the scanty wages they get. The little 
storekeepers find it impossible to balance their 
ledgers with the credit ahead of the debit, and 
are universally discouraged by dull business. At 
home their wives need money and their children 
are simply crying aloud from starvation. 

“The hard pressed and miserable husbands go 
out in the morning to search for work and many 
of them never return again at night. Daily the 
charity lodging houses are crowded by women 
and children begging a night’s lodging, to drift 
away the next morning, to return again at night 
starving. Many of them are sick, husbandless 
and fatherless, penniless and homeless. Some of 
them follow the paths of their husbands to death. 

“The general hard times in Japan are making 
themselves felt in ways that mean increased dif- 
ficulties for the government. The heavy increase 
in crime means increased outlay on prisons and 
prisoners’ food.” 


PRISON EXPERTS 
._TO COLLECT DATA 


When the American Prison Association comes 
together in Baltimore next month an added earn- 
estness may be given to its discussions by the 
unusual succession of convict uprisings and 
prison scandals which have aroused the citizens 
of several states the past year, notably in Ne- 
braska, Michigan and Wyoming. Similarly, an 
increased interest is felt at this time in a step 
just taken by the International Prison Commis- 
sion, which met recently in Paris to make pre- 
liminary arrangements for the 1915 international 
congress at London. This was the decision that 
the commission shall, in addition to preparing for 
a congress, make its central office an agency for 
collecting and distributing reliable information in 
relation to correctional and preventive methods. 
In friendly and helpful relations with govern- 
ments and international scientific associations the 
commission proposes to engage in systematic in- 
vestigation of the subjects which come within 
its scope. For this task it has some special ad- 
vantages, since most of its members are officials 
of the national administration of prisons and all 
of them are officially appointed by governments 
and interested in private societies for the study 
of prison science, the care of prisoners and their 
families, or the reformatory and preventive meas- 
ures affecting children and youth. The secre- 
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tary, Prof. Simon Van der Aa, is well equipped 
for the task of conducting this series of studies, 
the results of which are to appear ultimately in 
bulletins of the commission. The information 
thus collected will be sent by the bulletins to con- 
tributing governments, individuals and associa- 
tions of specialists, and thus the fullest publicity 
will be assured. 

In order to meet the greatly increased expense 
of this advance movement, the different govern- 
ments represented will be asked to contribute the 
maximum amount ($10 per million of population) 
instead of the minimum sum, or half the maxi- 
mum, which is totally inadequate. Several gov- 
ernments have already intimated their readiness 
to pay the larger sum, and it is hoped that the 
United States Congress will not lag behind. Even 
then it is feared that the amount expected will be 
inadequate for the most fruitful prosecution of 
studies and for full publication of results; and 
so it is expected that private endowments or 
funds will be asked for this extended service. 
Many on the commission think that perhaps no- 
where else could money be used with such good 
effect in the conflict with crime, with such direct 
command of the resources of government and of 
the influence which accompanies high authority. 

The American Prison Association, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
and other organizations interested in correction 
and reformatory measures will be invited to help 
promote these objects in the United States. It is 
pointed out that this is especially appropriate be- 
cause Americans, and especially the late E. C. 
Wines, once secretary of the New York Prison 
Association, took the initiative in securing the 
foundation of the International Prison Commis- 
sion by the action of the sovereign powers of 
Europe. This honor, many think, involves spe- 
cial responsibilities. 

The commission agreed to postpone the final 
choice of subjects for the congress of 1915 until 
next year. 


NEW YORK FOR 
SOCIAL CENTERS 


New York has invited the national and county 
chairmen of the five leading political organiza- 
tions to use public school buildings for evening 
mass meetings. The New York County Pro- 
gressive Organization held the first meeting in 
accordance with the invitation on October 18. 

This step toward the socialization of the school 
plant followed close upon the heels of the suc- 
cess of Herman A. Metz, former city controller 
and now a member of the Board of Education, 
in inducing the committee on the care of school 
buildings to open experimentally seven build- 
ings as political and social centers. 

The schools selected all have spacious audi- 
toriums and are accessible from every part of 
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the various boroughs. For these political meet- 
ings a charge is made. The Socialist Party has 
decided not to accept the offer of the Board of 
Education on the ground that this fee, which is 
$28 for five of the seven schools, is excessive. 

Special agents of the Board of Education are 
to attend each meeting to see that school prop- 
erty is not abused. Their reports will go far 
to determine whether the newly inaugurated 
movement for making the school a social and 
political center in the community is to be ex- 
tended or discontinued. 


THE CUSTODIANS OF 
OUR SKYSCRAPERS 


The figures on scrub women given by the 
Riverside Improvement Association of Brooklyn 
in THE Survey of June 8 reveal a woman’s trade 
in which wages fall far below the cost of living 
and are supplemented by family or community 
aid. Six dollars is by common agreement too 
low a wage to support a young saleswoman with 
no dependent family, but it turns out to be an 
unusually high rate of pay among scrub women, 
the vast majority of whom have others depend- 
ent or partially dependent on them. . 

In turn, just as male salesmen are many of 
them unable to maintain a family on _ their 
wages, so the male unskilled worker in an office 
building is in no position to be a married man, 
in the old-fashioned sense of a father support- 
ing his family. Taking male and female help 
together, office building work in New York is a 
clear case of a parasitic industry, which, in com- 
mon with an increasing number of other in- 
dustries pays wages graded to the principle that 
the actual modern basis of family support is 
the earnings of the family—mother, father and 
children combined. A study of unskilled male 
workers in twelve office buildings, based con- 
servatively not on the statements of the workers 
themselves but on the superintendent’s payrolls, 
forms an interesting supplement to the story 
of scrub women’s wages. 

These workers can be classed roughly as port- 
ers, engine-room helpers, night watchmen and 
elevator men. The buildings studied employed 
staffs of from fifteen to seventy-five, thirty be- 
ing the average. There was no model building 
among the twelve, though one or two made a 
model of some one feature or some one group 
of workers. Some paid unusually high rates for 
a particular type of labor. One cut its hours 
dowm as short as possible; another cut the hours 
of engine-room men only on the ground that 
the work was especially hard; another gave a 
long vacation to this group for this reason; three, 
and only three, gave increase of pay with length 
of service in some occupations: another deemed 
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shoulder straps without increase of pay suff- 
cient reward for long service. 

The total number of men employed was 340. 
The largest group, almost half, were those con- 
nected with the elevators and halls, the func- 
tionaries of the building, whose work must be 
monotonous and unsatisfactory to a man who 
has not been at it long enough to become an 
automaton. The majority of this group, though 
not a very large majority, were unmarried. Al- 
most all in the remaining miscellaneous group 
of men who do the laborious work of an office 
building were married men in the prime of life. 
Scales of weekly pay are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS GIVING WEEKLY RATES OF Pay 
AS FOLLOWS TO GRADES OF SERVICE NAMED?! 
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In this table the poorest paid worker is shown 
to be the porter who begins at the lowest wages, 
$9.33, and in no case rises above $12. Next to 
him is the elevator man who, in no case, goes 
above $14. The general utility man in the 
engine-room is strictly limited to two rates of 
pay, $12 and $14. The fireman in not a few cases 
earns higher pay as he often has some of the 
duties of an engineer. The most general rates 
of pay among all classes of workers are from 
$10 to $15. Where pay in a few buildings is 
higher than this it is only for groups containing 
few workers. 

Skilled positions, such as engineer or machinist 
of which there are few, are omitted from the 
table, as of course is the superintendent.: In 
some of the largest buildings a janitor, a head 
porter or a head hall man was employed in the 
supervisory position of superintendent’s assist- 
ant. There were sixteen of these positions. The 
pay of the janitors so employed ran from $14 a 
week and rooms to $25 and rooms; that of head 
porters from $15 to $25 a week, and that of head 
hall men from $15 to $18. 

A few of these represent an increase of pay 
of only a dollar or two over regular porters’ or 
hall men’s pay, others a very considerable in- 

‘Fractions of a dollar in the weekly rate of pay are 


due to the fact that the semi-monthly method of pay- 
ment is used. 
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crease. The semi-monthly method of payment, 
which is very common, saves the building a dol- 
lar or so each month for each man. This method 
is one of the mean economies of modern business. 
The dollar or so a month means infinitely more— 
perhaps the saving for a summer outing—to the 
workers, than it can to the superintendent’s ac- 
counts. 

Possibilities of an outing are, however, rare. 
Only half of these buildings give a week’s sum- 
mer vacation. One or two give an occasional 
week end or a fortnightly day off in summer for 
some groups of workers. Pay is perhaps the 
primary essential, but leisure, which means family 
life, is equally essential to decent living. To the 
rule that long hours and few paid holidays are 
an almost invariable accompaniment of low 
wages the office building proves to be no excep- 
tion. 

For porters and elevator men in these buildings 
six days constituted a week’s work, though the 
elevator men took turns on Sunday which meant 
an occasional seven-day week. 

Seven buildings had a seven-day week for men 
in the engine-rooms, and eleven out of the dozen 
buildings had the same for watchmen, though two 
buildings arranged for a fortnightly night or day 
off, 

Hours are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS EMPLOYING SPECIFIED GROUPS OF 
WoRKERS THE NUMBER OF HouRS NAMED: 
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The worst sufferers from long hours are night 
watchmen, who are, in eleven buildings, it will 
be remembered, seven-day workers. They have 
a thirteen-hour shift in three buildings, a twelve- 
hour shift in eight. One building has a night 
engine-room man employed thirteen hours, the 
day man working eleven. Three buildings have 
a twelve-hour shift for engine-room men, four 
have such a shift for porters and one for ele- 
vator men. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
AND THE POLICE 

Though platforms of the Socialist Party, more 
than others, are accustomed to insist upon the 
constitutional rights of free speech and assem- 
blage, it seems to be the socialists who are most 
often interfered with in the exercise of that right. 
Recent illustration of this was had at Little 
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Falls, just outside of Utica, N. Y., where a 
strike of a few hundred workers—latest figures 
put it at four hundred—has been going on in 
the Phoenix Knitting Mill, This strike, which 
was brought on by reduction of pay following 
the imposition of the fifty-four hour week, has 
proved the occasion for a free speech fight 
which has involved persons in the Schenectady 
Socialist administration, and has brought forth 
a valuable opinion on the subject of free speech 
and the police, from the attorney general of the 
state. 

Mayor George R. Lunn of Schenectady was 
arrested with others for speaking in the strike 
district when a permit was refused, with the de- 
liberate purpose of testing whether the local au- 
thorities had the right to interfere on this ground 
with the right of free speech and assemblage. 
The state committee of the Socialist Party, to 
test the matter still further, started their whole 
state ticket of five persons for Little Falls and 
applied through the Socialist representative for 
Schenectady to the governor and attorney gen- 
eral for protection of their speakers in the for- 
bidden district. Alarmed at the proportions the 
opposition was taking, the Little Falls authori- 
ties, after consultation with the governor, agreed 
not to interfere with these or other Socialist 
speakers, and the battle was declared off. The 
thing of permanent value that has come out of 
the controversy is the attorney general’s opin- 
ion, which should, it would seem, make it im- 
possible for New York to become the scene of 
such interference with free speech as has dis- 
tinguished California and New Jersey during 
the last year. 


“The constitution of the State of New York 
provides,” says the attorney general, “that ‘no 
law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the 
liberty of speech or of the press’; also that “No 
law shall be passed abridging the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble.’ 

“No disorderly act must be committed. Public 
thoroughfares must not be unreasonably block- 
aded. Subject to these restrictions, the right to 
assemble and hold public political meetings can- 
not be denied by any municipality, not even by 
the state itself. 

“This right is too valuable to be Jeft with 
police officers to enforce or restrain. It is one 
of the highest privileges granted by our govern- 
ment, and is entitled to the most liberal inter- 
pretation. 

“The attorney general advised Mr. Merrill 
that the supreme court had ample power to re- 
strain interference with this meeting, or any 
other meeting, and undoubtedly would do so upon 
a proper case.” 


Two New York papers, the World and the 
Globe, have published interesting editorials on 
the trouble at Littlé Falls. Says the World on 
the subject of the police, “our rulers”: 
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“The Socialist mayor of Schenectady would 
have been within his rights at Little Falls if he 
had not undertaken, by means of conversation, 
to lodge an idea in the head of the chief of the 
local constabulary. That precipitated a crisis and 
he was arrested for treason, malpractice or some- 
thing. ; 

“Most Americans come in contact with gov- 
ernment only through the police. Why must that 
expression of authority in so many cases be ar- 
bitrary, unreasoning and brutal?” 


The Globe asks: 


“How long will the constitutional rights of 
property be respected in this country when the 
constitutional rights of freedom of speech and as- 
semblage are not respected? Foolish persons are 
playing with edged tools when they say that in 
their communities no one shall say anything they 
don’t like—that they will not allow outside agi- 
tators to come in and stir their people up.” 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


FIGHTING VICE IN CHICAGO 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The war against the segregation of vice in 
Chicago has suddenly assumed city-wide propor- 
tions and will call country-wide attention to the 
acute crisis created. Ever since the vice com- 
mission rendered its report to the mayor and city 
council a year and a half ago, it has been ob- 

_ vious to those who know Chicago best that 
sooner or later the city administration and its 
police department, the county authorities and the 
state’s attorney would have to reckon with the 
appalling situation, which the commission dug 
up by the roots and held forth in the light of 
common day. 

Upon taking office last April, Mayor Carter 
H. Harrison was characteristically non-com- 
mittal regarding the policies recommended by 
the report, but with his usual political astute- 
ness he at once saw the bearing of its vast body 
of authenticated facts upon his responsibility for 
the continuance of the scandals in which the re- 
port involved the police. The city civil service 
commission was thereupon authorized and sup- 
ported by the mayor in disciplining fifty or more 
police officials for inefficiency, some officers of 
the highest rank, longest service and most doubt- 
ful reputation being summarily dismissed from 
the service. Conditions at once improved on 
the streets throughout the city, and the segre- 
gated district of the West Side, which was sur- 
rounded by a vast tenement house population, 
was promptly and effectively closed up. Most of 
its hundreds of disreputable characters were 
forcibly driven into the larger segregated dis- 
trict of the South Side, which thereby grew 
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rapidly both in density and extent. The North 
Side district was not affected, either by inter- 
ference or accession. But the domain of the 
vice kings—the two aldermen of the first ward, 
including the great business center—was thus 
vastly increased in power and profits. 

Meanwhile two expressions of public deter- 
mination to make an end of this situation pre- 
ceded and precipitated official action. A “clean 
city” demonstration was made again, as it was 
last year about this time. Such spectacular dis- 
plays do not appeal to all who oppose and fight 
against such evil conditions in ways which seem 
to them more effective. Nevertheless this pro- 
cession rallied 5,000 people on a rainy day to 
march through the streets with banners and 
floats, and it made its own impression upon the 
city. But it was the vigorous and persistent at- 
tacks by Virginia Brooks on the equally vicious 
conditions in the outlying town of West Ham- 
mond which forced the hand of the county au- 
thorities. By this exercise of her right and ful- 
fillment of her duties as a property owner there, 
this young woman has provoked official action 
affecting the city and suburb alike. 

Charged by her directly before the grand jury 
in the public press not only with responsibility for 
the existence of these illegal conditions, but with 
defeating attempts to get legal aid to improve 
them, the state’s attorney took sudden and 
drastic action. He issued hundreds of warrants 
for the arrest of the keepers and inmates of dis- 
orderly resorts in the segregated district of the 
South Side and closed up almost all of them 
within a week. Spectacular citations by capias, 
were also issued upon owners and agents of 
properties used for illegal purposes. 

But, as usual in such spasmodic and cycloni¢ 
movements of personal and political motives 
upon the part of rival, partisan public officials, 
the results are very mixed and the situation is 
even more complicated, from the point of view 
which takes into account the human interests 
and the public welfare involved. Indeed, it is 
more than suspected that this complication is not 
regretted, not to say aided and abetted, by both 
sets of officials responsible for the situation as 
it was and is. 

Hundreds of the women inmates, thus suddenly 
thrown out of the resorts, appeared upon the 
streets, in largest numbers where the big  busi- 
ness and the best residences made them most con- 
spicuous and their presence most annoying. 
They applied to rent rooms and flats in buildings 
and in sections of the city where it is not likely 
that many of them would have thought of ap- 
plying had it not been suggested to them. 
Through the streets of the district, and past the 
dark and locked houses from which they had 
been driven, hordes of men roamed wantonly 
about, rushing after the patrol wagons, and in 
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the intervals trying the doors and entering the 
houses which ventured to keep open while wait- 
ing their turn for arrest. Plain clothes “de- 
tectives” swarmed over the district, doing little 
or nothing to disperse the disgraceful exhibition 
which these gangs of men made of themselves, 
but alert to discover and play up in the papers 
any hapless “reformer” and “uplifter” to be 
found there after dark. Salvation Army and 
other evangelistic groups added their songs, ban- 
ners and excited appeals to the indescribable con- 
fusion of the sordid and morbid midnight scene. 

Out of it all some permanent good is resulting. 
It has been shown that the segregated district 
can be summarily closed, and therefore can be 
permanently abolished. The officers of the law 
and the courts who can do it, who are doing it, or 
who have done it are officially and personally 
designated. The “special interest” of com- 
mercialized vice, although estimated by the vice 
commission as amounting to $15,000,000 a year, 
has not proved itself able to protect itself from 
all the legal resources at the command of the 
community. The aggressive, well manned and 
managed agencies fighting commercialized vice 
and struggling to rescue and defend its victims 
have demonstrated the power of public senti- 
ment, when only partially organized, to enforce 
the law, even by the hands of reluctant and 
pliant officials at odds with each other. The 
women who have led the forlorn hope in keeping 
open ways of escape from the human shambles 
protected by the authorities, into refuges and 
homes for their “fallen” sisters who seek to rise, 
have had their inadequate support sufficiently in- 
creased to warrant them in offering to take m 
any woman who is either out on the streets or 
who is in worse durance within doors. 

Thus far, however, few if any of the dislodged 
women have taken advantage of this offer. 
They are supposed to be temporarily cared for 
by the resort keepers in hope of an early re- 
sumption of their illicit traffic. 

The real estate dealers and agents are taking 
steps to present a solid front against the en- 
croachment of denizens from the closed district 
upon residential sections and other buildings 
under their care. Owners and agents reported by 
the recorder of deeds to the state’s attorney as 
renting property for illicit purposes are pledged 
immunity if they will promise the prosecutor to 
evict all immoral persons from their property. 

At the call of Clifford W. Barnes, chairman 
of the Committee of Fifteen and head of the 
Sunday Evening Club, a mass meeting was held 
in Orchestra Hall to protest against further tol- 
erance of the segregated district. 

But best of all is this public demonstration of 
the shame, irrationality and futility of such a 
planless, purposeless spasm of law enforcement, 
without any preparation or provision for con- 
trolling its immediate effects so as to reduce the 
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harm to the minimum and to secure the perma- 
nent good of the community and the individuals 
involved. If anything were needed to prove be- 
yond question the necessity of some public policy 
toward the social evil—such as the vice commis- 
sion recommended, or any other policy that 
would be better than none—the present situation 
exhibits it. It will be’ worth all it costs if the 
self-respect of the great city shall at last be 
awakened and aroused to the point of demand- 
ing the mayor’s serious consideration of the vice 
commission’s recommendations and the serious 
and sustained’ enforcement of the law at the 
hands of the police, the state’s attorney and the 
courts. The mayor’s preposterous proposition 
of a referendum vote to record the people’s pref- 
erence for or against the segregation of vice, in 
direct contravention of the statute law, is likely 
to be anticipated by an imperative mandate of 
public opinion, which will be heard and heeded 
by him and all officials whose sworn duty it is 
to enforce the law. 
peg 

Since the foregoing statements were written, 
the City Council of Chicago has taken action, 
appointing a committee of nine aldermen to in- 
vestigate and report recommendations. In the 
light of the tense situation, and in view of the 
fact that the thorough investigation and recom- 
mendations of the Vice Commission officially re- 
ported to the council in 1911 are still ignored 
as they have been for a year and a half, the 
language of the preamble and resolution is curi- 
ously interesting. 

Whereas, The Social Evil is a problem of 
such importance, that we, as city representa- 
tives, should investigate and report our find- 
ings and recommendations thereon in an 
efficient manner; therefore, 

. Be it resolved by the City Council of Chi- 
cago that a committee of nine be appointed 
by His Honor the Mayor to take 
up the investigation of the Social Evil in 
a thorough and systematic manner in all its 
phases, causes and cures, and based: upon 
the findings of such investigation, make rec- 
ommendations to this body, as to its elimi- 
nation or segregation, or otherwise, as may 
be deemed most advisable by this committee ; 
and that the committee make its report to 
this body as soon as it conveniently can do 
so after thoroughly investigating the subject. 
To the request of some members of this com- 
mittee that the state’s attorney should allow the 
reopening of the segregated district for thirty 
days while the investigation is being made, that 
official promptly and emphatically declined to do 
so, asserting that while he was in office, every 
disorderly house there or anywhere else in the 
city would be closed and kept closed. Mean- 
while, the council committee by a good majority 
has voted against secret sessions and thereby left 
the way open to public hearings. 
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WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE 
To THE EpiTor: 


In an editorial in THe Survey of June 1, 
concerning Votes for Women and Other Votes, 
Jane Addams called attention to the relation 
of woman suffrage to the ever-widening appli- 
cation of the principles of democracy. 

Every new effort to throw light on the re- 
lation of suffrage to the general welfare should 
be received with fair consideration and an 
effort at full understanding, A very careful 
reading of Miss Addams’ propositions leads 
me to question her historical accuracy, as well 
as her interpretation of the facts she deals 
with. She gives an impression of reading 
back into history and into the accepted prin- 
ciples of democracy her own emotional bias. 
She puts aside her practical experience of the 


value of the franchise to the individual or the - 


class (see her book on Hull House), in favor 
of a sentimental or emotional theory of the 
way the vote ought to work toward the public 
good. When she assumes that the extension 
of the franchise proceeds by orderly steps 
each extension being the cause or the reason 
for the next she loses sight of the historical 
fact that the movement of governments toward 
democracy has been retrogressive as well as 
progressive, and that the evolution is not de- 
termined by demand (demand being only a 
minor factor), but by pressure of those chang- 
ing conditions which make it expedient either 
to extend or to contract the limits of political 
responsibility and power. In military Rome 
the suffrage was a matter of military ex- 
pediency. In the commercial towns of the 
Hanse it was a commercial expediency. In 
the England and Germany of the nineteenth 
century industrial evolution forced political 
evolution. While in America the enfranchise- 
ment of the blacks was purely political ex- 
pediency, a mistaken expediency, as proved 
by experience, although school text books 
present a perverted view of it. 

_ She fails to see, also, that to include women 
in government is not an orderly progress, but 
an erratic movement, since women have not 
the same relation to government that men 
have. It is a different proposition wholly, in- 
volving enormous social and industrial changes. 
All extensions of suffrage to men have due 
reference to the man’s power to support his 
authority by force when necessary. 

When Miss Addams urges the “readjustment 
in relation to changing experience” she fails 
to discriminate between organic and _ statu- 
tory law. Our constitution is based upon the 
unchanging principles of representative govern- 
ment. We cannot pretend that those prin- 
ciples do not exist. We must obey the law 
upon which they rest, or suffer in our national 
welfare. 

But the change which she declares to be 
essential is a change easily within reach of 
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the people,—a change made easy by the wise 
foresight of the framers of the constitution, 
without any enlargement of the franchise. 

I have heard it said that Miss Addams be- 
lieves the salvation of the country depends 
upon giving the vote to the immigrant women ; 
and her next paragraph seems to confirm this. 
Because there are more illiterate or ignorant 
or stupid or vicious people in any nation than 
wise and experienced people, it by no means 
follows that it would be to the interest of the 
former classes to allow them to dominate on a 
basis of mere majority of numbers. Quite 
the contrary. Democracy itself would curl up 
and die under such an application of demo- 
cratic principle. : 

Her fallacies are well indicated in her closing 
sentence: “Then only when all the people be- 
come the governing class can the collective re- 
sources and organizations of the community 
be consistently utilized for the common weal.” 
Does she mean to include fully the ignorant, 
the minors, the insane, the criminals and 
aliens? 

It seems to most of us that the franchise 
should be limited by the welfare of the nation. 
Government is only intended to give the gov- 
erned a chance to live in safety and peace. 
All other organized policies are extra-political. 
And the opportunities of women to work for 
the public welfare are much greater out of 
politics than in politics. Miss Addams’s book 
on Hull House makes that clear; and so, on 
the democratic principle that government is 
for the benefit of the governed, it would seem 
that Miss Addams is not justified in her ap- 
peal for this extension of the suffrage. It 
has by no means been proved that women 
can serve the state or society as well as 
voters, as they can as non-political agents. 

BertHA LANE Scort. 

[Chairman Publication Committee N. Y. State 

Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. ] 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


LIVING ON A SALARY IN 1912 
To THE EpIToR: 


A faithful reader of THE Survey and a 
sincere sympathizer with its aims and with 
the causes which it advocates, I have been 
watching its pages hoping to find a study 
or a presentation of a problem that is giving 
anxiety to some thoughtful people. All these 
movements for increasing the wages of shop 
girls and of laboring men, for shortening the 
working day, for insurance against accident, 
sickness and the like, must raise prices. (At 
least, I have never seen that denied). What 
is to become of the people who five on fixed 
incomes, the salaried folk? 

Here in New Jersey the new Employment 
Law with its provision in regard to domestic 
servants, is forcing householders to insure 
and so increasing the budget. This is a con- 
crete instance of what must, it appears, be 
in effect a result of all such measures. What 
is to become of the people who cannot in- 
crease their incomes—or not to a degree that 
makes any special difference; who do not be- 
long to the laboring class? I am asking these 
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questions in no carping spirit. I am in full 
sympathy with all these reforms, but I cannot 
see the outcome as concerns me and my kind. 
If you should think it wise to discuss this 
matter in THE Survey, I should be deeply in- 
terested. And I believe I am one of a class. 


; Es Se AE 
Summit, N. J. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPENSATION 
To THE EDITOR: 


All workmen’s compensation legislation is 
based upon the theory that the cost of human 
wear ar“ tear should, like the cost of raw 
materig achinery, etc., be thrown upon the 
industry and included in the price of the 
product. An examination of the compensa- 
tion legislation of different countries shows 
three general principles or methods of apply- 
ing this theory. These principles may be re- 
spectively termed the principle of individual 
liability, the principle of collective liability, 
and the principle of state liability. 


Individual Liability Under this principle the 
liability to compensate the workman is thrown 
upon the individual employer as-an element of the 
relationship of employer and employe. The in- 
jured employe looks for his relief directly to his 
employer, who thus becomes an individual insurer 
of the workman against accidents. The principle 
of individual liability is illustrated in the English 
Workmen’s Compensation Act under which em- 
ployers in every occupation are required, regard- 
less of fault, to compensate any injuries sustained 
by a workman in the course of his employment. 
employers being of course permitted to insure 
themselves against this liability by taking out 
employers’ liahility insurance. The act of the 
state of New York recently held unconstitutional, 
and the acts in New Jersey. Wisconsin. New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois. Kansas, California, and Nevada, as 
well as the act being introduced in congress, are of 
the same class as the English act. 


Collective Liability —Under this principle the 
liability to compensate the workman is thrown 
upon employers collectively in groups according to 
the industry or the hazard of the occupation. Em- 
ployers are encouraged or compelled to combine in 
associations for the purpose of insuring workmen 
against accidents and providing the funds for the 
purpose. The iniured workman looks for his 
compensation, not to the individual employer. but 
to the association or the fund. The principle of 
collective liabilitv is illustrated in the German 
system under which employers are grouped by in- 
dustries under state compulsion and supervision 
and required to provide compensation for work- 
men injured in the industries included in the 
groups. The acts recently adopted in Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan are evidently intended to 
evoke such a system though they do not directly 
provide for it. 

State Liability—This involves the assumption by 
the state itself of the obligation to pay compen- 
gation, the cost being levied upon employers, or 
employers and workmen jointly. through the agency 
of the taxing machinery of the state. The work- 
man looks for his compensation directly to the 
state. This princivle is illustrafed in the acts 
of the states of Washington and Ohio. Under 
these acts the compensation is paid out of a fund 
administered by a government commission. and 
the cost is levied as a tax upon industries classi- 
fied according to risk. 


The principle of individual liability is pro- 
nounced with singular unanimity by impartial 
investigators and authorities on workmen's 
compensation as a failure in practice and as 
essentially wrong in principle. It involves a 
violation of natural justice in throwing upon 
the employer a liability for something not his 


fault. It is not an accidental misfortune 
that the American constitutions render it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to enact a measure 
of the English type. The constitutional pro- 
visions which create the difficulty are in real- 
ity expressive of principles of natural jus- 
tice. A burden which may with justice be 
placed upon a group or class may be entirely 
unjust when placed upon an individual. The 
individual system necessitates also a direct 
contest, legal or quasi-legal, between the em- 
ployer and employe in the establishment of 
each claim for compensation, and the circuity 
of liability involved in employers’ liability in- 
surance entails a waste of a large, if not a 
major, portion of the money paid by the em- 
ployer. The English act and its counterparts 
in various parts of the British Empire and 
various states of the American Union are 
generally regarded as representing merely a 
stage in the development of a satisfactory 
compensation system. The operation of sys- 
tems of this character has proven anything 
but satisfactory either in method or in result. 

The principle of collective liability as ap- 
plied in Germany and some other countries 
is generally pronounced successful. The Ger- 
man system is recognized as the type in 
efficiency and economy and none of its defects 
appear to be vital. 

The state liability systems are equally ap- 
proved by impartial investigators. The state 
insurance systems of Washington and Ohio 
are in reality centralized systems of collective 
liability. The Washington system has been de- 
scribed as a collective insurance system under 
state administration. The experience of other 
countries leaves little room for doubt that a 
state liability system represents the ultimate 
solution of the problem. The recent criticisms 
of the German system by Dr. Friedensburg 
point to, and in fact recommend, the assump- 
tion by the state of a more direct share in the 
administration of the compensation system of 
that country and a broad survey of the whole 
field of compensation certainly supports his 
view. 

F. W. WEGENAST. 


[General Counsel, Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. ] 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN ITALY 
To THE EDITOR: 


The Associazione Italiana di Libert Cre- 
denti, formed some time ago to meet certain 
of Italy’s urgent social needs, has issued a 
report on the work of its first ten months. 
Utterances of university professors, public 
officials, parish priests, and Protestant minis- 
ters of Italy seem to indicate that the country 
is ready for such a campaign in behalf of 
social betterment as Anglo-Saxon countries 
are today going through. The society, of 
which Signor Gaetano Conte is general sec- 
retary, has headquarters at 44 via Margherita, 
Florence. One means of advertisement which 
it has adopted is that of distributing gummed 
labels for general use. Among the mottoes 
are the following: 

1See THE Suryry, Oct. 21, 1911, page 1022. 
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“Spend only where there are really fixed 
prices and you will moralize commerce” ; 

“Every lottery is an immorality and our 
government teaches it to us’; a 

“A frequent bath prevents sickness and dis- 


gust”; re 
“Tips are proofs of abjection. Be ashamed 
to ask.” M,. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
To THE Epitor: 

House work, the bane of the mistress, is as 
well the bane of the servant; yet houses must 
be kept clean and orderly for decent living 
and the family must be furnished with nour- 
ishing food. With the increasing difficulty to 
supply the demand for servants, with the con- 
stantly rising scale of wages, how is the work 
of the family of average means to be done? 
Does the problem resolve itself into the mis- 
tress doing her own work with occasional day 
help, or does the family take to a boarding- 
house existence or to a semi-family way of 
life in a small apartment with a kitchenette? 
With the rapidly increasing number of apart- 
ment houses containing two-, three-, or four- 
room apartments it would seem that this last 
way was gaining a foothold in American life 
and that the home of the past generation had 
already become historic. 

For some years efforts of various kinds 
have been made to solve the problem, yet ap- 
parently without success. Schools of domes- 
tic science have been inaugurated to elevate 
the various phases of household work to the 
point of professionalism, an effort has been 
made to raise the social standing of the girl 
in the kitchen—yet the problem has remained 
unsolved. The only recourse left has seemed 
to be a higher standard of wages with a less- 
ening of tasks imposed.’ And yet, is the prob- 
lern solved? 

A suggestion of co-operative housekeeping 
has been made, but this has not gained favor 
because it seems an infringement upon private 
family life. The apartment life, though de- 
m_ralizing in many respects, seems to pre- 
serve some privacy of family life and is pre- 
ferable to a communistic plan. So the question 
before us is how to preserve the family life 
and get the hard work done. We can not 
suggest any plan which involves social differ- 
ences—we must do away absolutely with “mis- 
tress” and “servant,” there must be no 
thought of social superiority or inferiority in 
the relation of workers. j 

The functions of the home have been grad- 
ually taken from the home and socialized— 
for instance, religion, education, and indus- 
try. Now it remains to socialize domestic 
work. How is this to be done? Tt has al- 
ready begun in the establishment of bakeries, 
delicatessen shops, laundries, etc., but we are 
at the mercy of private profit in these con- 
cerns. -Why do not women study out a plan 
of domestic management which will place in 
their own hands these bakeries, delicatessen 
shops, laundries, etc.? Would it not be pos- 
sible for a group of women to establish a bak- 


ery on a profit-sharing plan, where hygienic 


modern conditions would exist, where all ma- 
terials used would be pure in quality, where 
all the workers would have common interest, 
and where “servitude” would be unknown? If 
these women, instead of going to the club 
and talking about solutions, would set to work 
actually to develop a scheme of supplying 
pure food on an economical basis and putting 
it into the homes, then half the problem of 
domestic work would be taken care of. Profit- 
sharing schemes could be developed to take 
care of laundry work, cleaning, and other do- 
mestic activities which as carried on now are 
wasteful of energy and money. The average 
wage paid to a servant doing general house 
work is $5 a week or $260 a year. The aver- 
age expense of maintaining a servant is $2 a 
week or $104 a year, making a total expense 
to mistress of $364 a year. This amount con- 
tributed annually to a profit-sharing plan 
should make possible a return equal to the 
service rendered by the hired help. 

Flour mills, merchandise houses, banks, and 
other commercial enterprises may well con- 
tinue to be in the hands of men, but may not 
women enter into the larger field of their 
traditional occupations through profit-sharing 
bakeries, laundries, cleaning processes, etc.— 
thereby rendering to themselves and to society 
a wholesome solution of the evils of present 
day housekeeping? 

Grace PutNam POoLLarp. 

Minneapolis. 


PUTTING IT UP TO PHILANTHROPY 
To THE EprtTor: 

We live in an age of inquiry, an age of 
research, and are fast coming to an age of 
applied science, of preventive science. 

Typhoid fever, yellow fever, and small-pox 
have practically disappeared as epidemics from 
civilized countries, and individual cases have 
almost been rooted out of our army; why 
not do away with the idiot, the feeble-minded, 
the insane, and the hereditary pauper? 

It is now thoroughly understood that these 
classes are not in existence by chance; they 
are bred from the seeds of their fathers. 
This was already known in ancient Greece and 
now in modern England Sir Francis Galton 
has proved it to be true. 

The University of London has established 
a Laboratorv for National Eugenics, which 
publishes a lecture series in pamphlet form. 
These brochures can be bought for 5 cents 
apiece and obtained from the publishers, 
Messrs. Dulan and Company, No. 37 Soho 
Square, London, West. 

Some of the titles are: The Scope and Im- 
portance to the State of National Eugenics, 
by Karl Pearson, and, by the same fainous 
author, The Groundwork of Eugencies, The 
Problem of Practical Eugencies, The Influ- 
ence of Parental Alcoholism on the Physique 
and Ability of the Offspring; another is the 
Relative Strength of Nurture and Nature, by 
Ethel M. Elderton. The laboratory also pub- 
lishes memoits which deal with the subjects at 
greater length. 

There is also the English Eugenics Educa- 
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tion Society with its quarterly Review, which 
everyone interested in the science of the 
human race should read; their address is No. 
6 York Building, Adelphi, London, W. C. 
_There is for this country the eugenics sec- 
tion of the American Breeders’ Association; 
this is, so far as I know, the only American 
society devoted to this most important sub- 
ject. 

It now being an established fact that the 
feeble-minded, the delinquent, the idiot, the 
hereditary criminal, and the hereditary pauper 
can be prevented from being born, why do we 
not prevent? 

Every year we in this country increase 
enormously our appropriations for the care 
of the insane, the feeble-minded, the idiot, 
the criminal, and the pauper; this is made 
necessary because every year there is an 
enormous increase in these classes. But why 
do we not get at the root of the matter and 
prevent the breeding of these people? 

Every lying-in hospital is full of delinquent 
women bearing children who should never 
have been conceived; if every feeble-minded 
person were sterilized early in life, within one 
generation an enormous decrease in this class 
would result; if every feeble-minded person 
were segregated during the reproductive 
period, the same advantage would result. 

Instead of decreasing our own unfit classes, 
we go on adding to them by admitting every 
year thousands of unfit immigrants. We then 
commit our unfit to institutions for short 
terms and often put a premium on the birth 
of unfit infants, by relieving the mother of 
her responsibility of the child and setting her 
at liberty to bear more children. 

Tt is estimated that there are tens of thou- 
sands of delinquent aliens, public charges in 
this country, who might be returned to the 
lands from which they came; and it is said 
that we are spending one hundred million dol- 
lars a year on the care of those who are 
public charges. One-tenth of this sum would 
suffice if practical eugenics were applied, and 
reforms preventive rather than environmental 
were enforced. 

Come! Why not deport these unfit, and, 
instead of demanding more funds for the in- 
stitutions, use them for the segregation of our 
own delinquents? 

Three states have passed laws for the pos- 
sible sterilizing of these classes; why does not 
every state do so? It is just as possible to 
prevent the birth of delinquents, idiots, feeble- 
minded, hereditary criminals, and hereditary 
paupers as it is to prevent typhoid and yellow 
fever; why isn’t it done? 


Cambridge, Mass. J. B. Peazopy. 


THE CLOTHING BUREAU 
To THE EpITor: 

When Annie Nathan Meyer suggested in 
Tue Survey’ “that some method be devised 
for handing slightly used clothing over to 
self-respecting working women who do not 
care to apply to the usual charitable agencies, 

iSee Tum Survey, February 24, page 1806. 


many readers were perhaps unaware that 
such an institution already existed in New 
York. Yet the clothing bureau, with head- 
quarters at 138 East 22d street, recently 
issued its eleventh annual report. Accord- 
ing to the author of this the bureau “is a 
purely non-sectarian charity, which was 
started by Julia Lathers in roor in order to 
furnish the much-needed link between superflu- 
ity and privation. It began in one room but 
has expanded to two full floors and to in- 
clude many departments besides that of cast- 
off clothing . At a merely nominal 
price it sells its goods to the worthy poor and 


individuals and families who are dependable-~ 


on small incomes. Teachers, students, sales- 
women, actors, temporary sufferers from loss 
of position because of health, struggling work- 
men of all sorts” are among its customers. 
Everyone who buys is required to furnish a 
reference from some clergyman, priest, or 
rabbi. From the pages of the report it is 
evident that a great variety of things find 
their way through the bureau to grateful pur- 
chasers. One invalid, for example, who had 
frequently waited two hours for her glasses 
to be picked up off the floor, was enabled 
by a pair of pick-up scissors bought at the 
bureau to regain her glasses at once when she 
dropped them. For an old deaf man, who 
had but a few days to live, an ear trumpet 
was bought, “and the family were cheered in 
being able to make him hear what he so much 
wished to listen to.” Mie IDE by 


WORK FOR NEGROES IN BALTIMORE 


To THE EDITOR: 

Baltimore is taking an important step in 
federating its philanthropic activities among 
colored people. A number of -associations 
and clubs conducted by colored people which 
are carrying on work among the Negro poor 
have formed a federation under a director. 
This autumn, among other activities, there 
will be a day nursery and a social settlement, 
the buildings for which have already been 
secured by the clubs. The federation will 
work in connection with an advisory board of 
white people of which Elizabeth Gilman is 
chairman. 

The director chosen for this work is Mrs. 
Sarah~C. Fernandis. Mrs. Fernandis is a 
Hampton graduate, and has taken the summer 
course in the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. She has worked: for six years in 
Washington, D. C., at first as a friendly vis- 
itor for the Associated Charities under the 
direction of Charles F. Weller, and later as 
head worker of a social settlement in a 
neglected Negro quarter. She made a mark- 
ed success of her cottage settlement which be- 
came the center of a healthy neighborhood 
life: In 1908, she accepted a position at East 
Greenwich, R. I., where she has worked with 
the village Negro; has studied his problems 
and has helped in their solution. She is a 
careful student of social conditions, and 
brings long experience and rare ability to this 
new and important Baltimore work. : 

Wil, AWG O) 
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THE TREND 


The October magazines were all 
but barren of good poems. Septem- 
ber seems to have been a harvest 
month by comparison. Three Sept- 
ember poems, by unfamiliar authors, 
are good illustrations of a growing 
tendency to turn for lyrical appeal 
from purely personal to humanitar- 
ian emotions: 


IN THE JUVENILE COURT 
DorotHeaA Moore in the American 
Magazine. 


So very like the flower—the weed— 
So very like the flower. Indeed 
I’m wondering what God would say 
If I should throw the weed away. 


This hard defiant pallid girl— 
Offensiveness in every curl 

Of her rough hair. O my dull eyes, 
Can you be reason hers are wise? 


And when I bend beside the bed 
Where my girl lies so sheltered, 

How may I touch that tender face, 
Forgetting these—who need. such grace? 


eck meet 
CASAC TORIDS 


MARGARET WIDDEMER in McClure’s Magazine 


I have shut my little sister in from life and light 
(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across 
my hair), 
I have made her restless feet still until the nigut; 
Locked from sweets of summer and from wild 
spring air: 
I who ranged the meadow-lands, free from sun 
to sun, 
Free to sing and pull the buds and watch the 
far wings fly, 
I have bound my sister till her playing-time is 
done— 
Oh, my little sister, was it 1?—was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of her day of maidenhood 
(For a robe, for a feather, for a trinket’s 
restless spark), 
Shut from Love till dusk shall fall, how shall 
she know good, 
How shall she pass scatheless through the sin- 
lit dark? 
I who could be innocent, I who could be gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the 
light went by, 
I have put my sister in her mating-time away— 
Sister, my young sister—was it [?—-was it I? 


[ have robbed my sister of the lips against her 
breast 
(For a coin, for the weaving of my children’s 
lace and lawn), 
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Courtesy Frederick Keppel and Co. 
WHISTLER’S AN UNSAFE TENEMENT. 


The great etcher caught something deeper than the 
picturesque in this example of the rural housing prob- 
lem in France a generation ago. 


Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that cannot 


ReSie 
How can she know motherhood, whose strength 
is gone? 
I who took no heed of her, starved and labor- 
worn, 
I against whose placid heart my sleepy gold- 
heads lie, © f 
Round my path they cry to me, little souls un- 
born— 
God of Life—Creator! It wasI! It was 1! 
TO. FHOSE, ASLEEP 
FroreENcE Cross Kircaert in the Twenticth 
Century 


Before I slept it was the last I heard— 

Oh, let me tell you, not the song of bird, 

Nor thin wind playing in its harp of trees, 

Nor hush of folding flowers and nodding leaves. 


Before I slept it was the last I heard— 
Oh, not the harmony of raining stirred 
The stillness of the midnight, nor the feet 
Of passing men—the city seemed asleep. 


Before I slept it was the last I heard— 

Not sound of man, of rain, of wind, or bird. 

It was the cry of “News,” a child’s voice clear, 
A little bedless boy called “News, sir, here!” 


It was the first in the dusk dawn I heard— 

The sound that brought the city’s morn and 
stirred 

The gray, volcanic quiet of the street— 

A child’s cry, “News.” He ran with tired feet. 


L’envoi 
The human people came from out the doors; 


In haste they piled up perishable stores, 


And played at games of crossing right with 
wrong. 


Oh, look, O God! The city sleeps so long ! 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
CHILDREN . 


By WALTER S. CorRNELL, M.D. F. A. Davis Company. 
614 pp. $3.00; by mail of Tum Survey $3.20. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE HOME 


By SopHonispa P. BRECKINRIDGE, Ph.D., and EpITH 
ABBOTT, Ph.D., with introduction by Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. Charities Pub- 
lication Committee for the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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CHILD LABOR IN CITY STREETS 


By Epwarp N. CLoppmr, Ph.D., secretary of National 
Cnild Labor Committee for Mississippi Valley. The 
Macmillan Company. 280 pp. $1.25; by mail of THr 
Survny $1.33. 


AMERICAN BAD BOYS IN THE MAKING 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 


By A. H. Stewart, M.D. Herman Lechner. 241 pp. 
$1.50; by mail of THm Survpy $1.60. 

THE BOY AND HIS GANG 
By J. ADAMS PuFFER, director of Beacon Vocation 
Bureau, Boston. Houghton. Mifflin Company. 188 pp. 


$1.00; by mail of THm SuRvny $1.v8. 


THE COMING GENERATION 


By WILLIAM Byron ForsusH, Ph.D. D. Appleton & 
sien 402 pp. $1.50;. by mail of TH SuRvHY 


Taken together, these six books are significant 
of the fact that this is indeed “the century of 
the child.” The individual purposes of the books 
are diverse, but are really alike; namely, to help 
those who deal with children to understand them 
better and, in consequence, to furnish better so- 
cial soil and nurture for growing our priceless 
human harvest. 

Although it has special reference to children 
of school age, Dr. Cornell’s book, Health and 
Medical Inspection of School Children, deals 
with all the common physical defects and diseases 
to which children are subject, and is of value to 
parents as well as to physicians and teachers, 
for whom it was primarily intended. It should 
be especially useful to those who, as members 
of boards of education, civic clubs and commit- 
tees, are responsible for shaping and carrying 
out a community program in the interest of the 
health of children. It is a systematic “survey 
of medical practice as it relates to children of 
school age” and not “a review of the work of 
medical inspection in different localities,” this 
last service having been well done by Gulick and 
Ayres. 

In addition to a discussion of purely physical 
defects, problems of nutrition, contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, etc., there is also an extended 
chapter on Mental Deficiency. This should be 
read by all those who are responsible for the care 
of dependent and delinquent children, as their 
efforts are often futile because they do not de- 
tect cases of feeble-mindedness in their wards. 

The book contains many suggestive charts and 
forms of report to be used by medical inspectors, 
nurses, teachers and others. The effort to pro- 
vide abundant illustrations is commendable, and 
the subjects were evidently well chosen. The 
pictures, however, as printed are as a rule poor 
and, in some cases, for example, pages 142 and 
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384, so indistinct as to be practically meaning- 
less. 

Dr. Cornell is director of medical inspection in 
Philadelphia, and has based his discussion on his 
own examination of 35,000 children. 


* * * 


The Delinquent Child and the Home, as its 
name implies, is a study not of the individual pri- 
marily, but of his relations to his home and other 
forms of social environment. It is based upon 
a study of all the data given in the records of 
the juvenile court of Chicago relating to the boys 
and girls brought into the court as delinquents 
during the ten years from July 1, 1899 (when the 
court opened), to June 30, 1909; and upon the 
further intensive study of the history of those 
boys and girls who were brought into court in 
1903 and 1904. In this intensive study. parents, 
teachers, employers, probation officers and other 
persons were interviewed, so far as they could 
be reached, to find out all possible supplementary 
facts about the children who were in court five 
and six years before. A revelation of the extent 
to which juvenile delinquency is inextricably 
bound up with, not to say caused by, home and 
other forms of social environment is made in this 
masterly analysis. ‘The titles of chapters three 
to eleven are of themselves suggestive of the 
range of the study and of its remarkable social 
significance : 


The Child of the Immigrant: The Problem of 
Adjustment. 

The Poor Child: The Problem of Poverty. 

The Orphan’ and the Homeless Child: The 
Problem of Misfortune. 

The Child from the Degraded Home: The 
Problem of Degeneracy. 

The Child from the Crowded Home: 
Problem of Confusion. 

The Ignorant Child: The Problem of the 
School. 

The Child without Play: The Problem of 
Neighborhood Neglect. 

The Child from the Comfortable Home: The 
Problem of the Unmanageable Boy. 

The Court and the Delinquent Family: Some 
Aspects of the Problem of Treatment. 


The 


The authors do not use facts to bolster up 
any ready-made theories, but the facts are so 
marshalled and presented as to tell their own 
vivid story. In addition to the summarized in- 
formation about all the children included in the 
study, there are also printed “family paragraphs” 
giving in outline the story of one hundred delin- 
quent boys and fifty delinquent girls. 

Never before has a great city had held up to 
it so clear a mirror of the conditions under which 
its unfortunate children develop waywardness. 
In thus presenting the facts in the social en- 
vironment of the children of the Chicago juvenile 
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court, the service of the court as a social insti- 
tution is also thrown into clear relief. The court 
can help to reveal the conditions that cause de- 
linquency. At its best it can also place some chil- 
dren in new situations and under such new in- 
fluences, personal, institutional and other, that 
delinquent tendencies may be checked and social 
possibilities be developed. But the court can 
never be anything but a means to an end, What 
the child needs in body, mind and spirit should 
be given to him at once. If he is compelled to go 
through the juvenile court before he can have 
these hungers of his divine human nature satis- 
fied, the delay is just so much lost time to him. 

As Julia C. Lathrop says in the introduction 
to the volume: “But the great. and memorable 
fact must remain, that all children need for suc- 
cessful rearing the same conditions: homes of 
physical and moral decency, fresh air, education, 
recreation, the fond care of wise fathers and 
mothers. These essentials curtailed at any point, 
the degree of human wastage grows with the 
curtailment. No institution, no probation sys- 
tem, no orders of court, can instantly produce 
from chaos these essentials.” 

Meanwhile it is the duty of all juvenile court 
workers to understand the children who come to 
them who have thus far failed to get the full 
human chance that belongs to them and, so far as 
possible, to secure for them their delayed inher- 
itance. 

In the appendix Judge Julian W. Mack dis- 
cusses the Legal Problems Involved in the Estab- 
lishment of the Juvenile Court, Judge Merritt 
W. Pinckney contributes detailed testimony as to 
the history, methods and practice of the Chicago 
court, and Grace Abbott presents an Abstract of 
Juvenile Court Laws. 

Altogether this is the one book that every eff- 
cient juvenile court worker must read and _ re- 
read. 

Peers as 

Mr. Clopper’s book supplements the Delinquent 
Child and the Home admirably. He presents the 
conditions of labor in the city streets that make 
not only for juvenile delinquency but for stunted 
physical development as’ well. Men and women 
have rhythms of interest and effort for different 
causes. Surely it is time that the street trades 
be given their “innings.” Mr. Clopper has pre- 
sented the leading facts about newsboys, baot- 
blacks, peddlers, market children, messengers, 
errand and delivery children. He has also dis- 
cussed the effects of these forms of work upon 
children, the tendency to develop delinquency, 
and the struggle for regulation in the United 
States and in Europe. A valuable bibliography 
and suggestive samples of badges, blanks, etc, 
are presented. 

ky 

Dr. Stewart approaches his discussion of the 
problem of the bad boy from a long and sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with prison residents, both 
adult and juvenile, some five hundred of whom 
he says he traced to their individual homes. His 
testimony leads in the two directions of better 
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reformatories, prisons and institutions for both 
adult and juvenile delinquents and toward such 
preventive measures as will lessen the volume of 
delinquency at its source. He says: “The story 
of delinquency, therefore, is in a great measure 
the story of indifference and neglect, whether it 
be in the palace of the rich or the hovel of the 
poor.” The reader will rarely find himself out 
of harmony with the spirit of this book, but will 
frequently question the accuracy of the author’s 
sweeping percentage statements. 
he pte 


In The Boy and His Gang Mr. Puffer has made 
a little book of great value. His facts are stated 
at first hand in the first five chapters. In the 
remaining eight chapters he presents a discussion 
of these facts which is of rare pedagogical sig- 
nificance. 

These chapters should be read by as many in- 
telligent parents of boys of the gang age, and 
by as many teachers who deal with boys of this 
age, as possible. The secret of the way to har- 
ness and direct the gang spirit of a boy is surely 
of no less importance than the secret of the way 
to chain the lightning. Each secret seems simple 
enough when those who know how explain how 
to do it. The question for us is, in the case of 
the boy at least, can we do the trick ourselves? 
It’s worth trying. 

ek 

It remains for Dr. Forbush to speak especially 
to parents. Each of the other books has a par- 
ticular message to some one or more groups of 
our people. The Coming Generation is primarily 
an appeal to fathers and mothers. If these fa- 
thers and mothers are also social workers, teach- 
ers, legislators, administrators of business or 
law, so much the better. But his appeal is to 
men and women as parents. The whole range 
of preventive and constructive agencies in behalf 
of children is passed in review and the reader is 
made to feel that we can together make a world 
fit for our children to be born and grow up in. 

I know of no finer ‘picture of what a home may 
be than the author has almost unconsciously 
drawn in chapter V—Books and Firelight and 
Children’s Faces. When the day dawns that 
finds every child in such a home the doors of the 
juvenile court may remain closed most of the 
day and The Delinquent Child and the Home 
may be allowed to gather dust upon the shelf. 


Henry W. Tuurston. 
[Staff of the New York School of Philanthropy. ] 
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Courtesy The American Hebrew. 
MORRIS LOEB 


This is not the time to write calmly and dis- 
passionately of Morris Loeb. The wound caused 
by his untimely death is still too raw, for those 
who knew him well, to do other than protest and 
rebel. In the chaos of conflicting emotions, oc- 
casioned by the knowledge of his absence from 
our councils, it is difficult to find the proper per- 
spective of the things for which he stood and for 
which he incessantly strove. 

Others may tell of his keen, analytic mind, 
of his scientific ability, of his wonderful grasp of 
communal problems. To me, the wonder has al- 
ways been that with all of these distinguishing 
attributes, he was essentially human. Reared in 
luxury, every fiber of his make-up was demo- 
cratic. He knew no distinctions of race, creed or 
color. Wealth was to him an instrument to use 
wisely for the benefit of others. Men and women, 
to him, were men and women—some better cir- 
cumstanced than others by inheritance or good 
fortune—but in the last analysis men and women. 
He believed in the words of Kipling: “For the 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters under 
their skins.” 

Is there a lesson for social workers in Morris 
Loeb’s life? I think there is. It is told in the 
story above related—self-effacement. To quote 
Kipling again, “There was no ego in his cosmos.” 
What he did, and his works are legion, was done 
under the compulsion of an overmastering sense 
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of duty. None of it was attempted with any 
thought of personal gain or advantage. He did 
not desire office—in fact, dreaded it. And yet 
his sterling sense of responsibility, his conception 
of the stewardship imposed upon him by his posi- 
tion and wealth, compelled him to accept many 
official positions which made deep drafts on his 
time and thought. I never knew him to wish 
recognition for himself. Unobtrusively, modest- 
ly, at times almost diffidently, he followed the 
dictates of his democratic ideals, and gave his 
time, his thought, his wealth and himself to the 
service of human kind. 

Is there a lesson in Morris Loeb’s life for the 
New York community? I think there is. The 
day will come, and I believe in short order, when 
the unwisdom of certain of our philanthropic 
methods will be realized and the methods them- 
selves discarded. Morris Loeb advocated, one 
might almost say invented, the “federation idea” 
for charitable institutions and societies, because 
with his clear, almost prophetic insight, he saw 
the time ahead when the test of efficiency would 
be applied to philanthropy as well as to business. 
To him the “federation idea” meant more than a 
financial collection agency. He realized years 
ago that competition in charity meant waste; that 
the best results could be obtained only through co- 
operation. In his scheme of “federation” in- 
creased revenues were but a minor aim. The 
larger and the broader purpose was the co-ordi- 
nation of the philanthropic resources of the com- 
munity so that all of its pressing charitable and 
civic needs might be properly and adequately met. 

Morris Loeb needs no monument of stone or 
bronze to perpetuate his memory. If memorial 
of some kind be desired, what better one could 
be imagined than the realization of his life’s 
dream—the “federation” of the Jewish Charities 
of New York. If this be accomplished, those of 
us who are groping blindly through the shock of 
his death may begin to understand that perhaps 
there was some providential purpose in his too 
early demise, 

: Lee K. FRANKEL. 


* * 


Samuel Macauley Jackson, vice-president of 
the Charity Organization Society of New York; 
was born sixty-one years ago in the same city 
in which he spent so much of his time as a 
quiet, scholarly, philanthropic and useful 
worker among his fellow citizens. A graduate 
of the College of the City of New York and of 
the Union Theological Seminary, he added to 
these courses a year or two at Princeton and 
two years abroad. From 1876 to 1880 he was 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Norwood, 
N. J. Fifteen years later he became professor 
of church history in New York University, con- 
tinuing in that position until his death. In the 
quiet of kis study on Waverly Place his busy 
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pen added valuable articles to various Bible 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias, as well as to the 
Universal Cyclopaedia and the religious parts of 
the new International. He also wrote much on 
Zwingli and the Huguenots. His work was 
marked by painstaking and accurate scholarship, 
for the big conscience which compelled him to 
devote so much of his time to the betterment 
of society, though his beloved books called so 
loudly to him, found equal gratification in giv- 
ing to the world of scholars trustworthy in- 
formation about religious themes which lay so 
near his heart. 

As a reformer Dr. Jackson was the still 
small voice, not the whirlwind. Away back 
in 1885 he joined the district committee of the 
Charity Organization Society, serving in various 
capacities until his death, at which time he had 
been vice-president for nine years. Impressed 
with the close relation between crime and pov- 
erty he became a director of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, where his sane sugges- 
tions and helpful work were of great value. Few 
men realize as he did how necessary it is, if 
we would secure any real reform in prison 
work, to educate the public. The Prison Asso- 
ciation had within its walls one of the best 
penological libraries in the country, but it was 
of little value for reference as no skilled libra- 
rian had classified the contents. Largely ow- 
ing to his initiative and to his generous financial 
support, the books are now available for stu- 
dents, who use them constantly. 

But the interests of Dr. Jackson were not 
confined to his own country. He was also the pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of a Christian 
college in Canton, China, and the work of mis- 
sionaries throughout the world appealed to him. 
His studies took him abroad frequently and 
his quiet enjoyment of. European experiences 
was an always welcome story to his friends. 
There, as everywhere, he was the gentle scholar. 

The words used by Dr. Jackson on the death 
of his friend, Mr. Barrows, may well be ap- 
plied to this faithful man: “He pleaded the 
cause of the prisoner because he was a lover 
of man and counted those members of the hu- 
man family who had broken the social contract 
as still worthy of human treatment and of 
every effort to regain them to society, to win 
them back to the path’ of duty. ~"". ©.) “He 
overflowed with sympathy and appreciation. 
His presence was always cheery. There was in 
him a mighty tide of joy and peace because he 
lived an unselfish life, and only those who live 
for others get the best out of life.” 

The various societies and clubs to which Dr. 
Jackson belonged have paid him tributes of re- 
spect and affection, none simpler or truer than 
that of the Central Council of the Charity Or- 
sanization Society: “Quiet and unassuming but 
forceful in his faithful performance of every 
duty, he endeared himself to all with whom he 
came in’contact and leaves .a multitude of 
friends to mourn his loss.” 

IsaBpEL C. Barrows. 
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SUA BREEZE TWENTY YEARS AGO 


It was in Novem- 
ber, 1887, that Mrs. 
Essie Clark became 
a visitor for the 
New York Associa- 
tion for Improving 
the Condition of the 
Poor so that her 
death this fall has 
cut off what was 
practically a quar- 
ter century of serv- 
ice. She was recep- 
tion agent for the 
association through- 
out the greater part 
of this period, and to her desk hundreds of those 
in need came each week, so that her fellow work- 
ers feel that it is not an over statement to say 
that she had come in contact with more sufferers 
from poverty and sickness than any other social 
worker in the country. 

Although she had been a woman of unusual 
vigor, her strength began to fail two years ago 
after a serious illness; and yet, in spite of much 
suffering, she clung to her task and each day 
found her at her post. To quote an associate, 
“She loved her work, she loved the men, women 
and children who came to her for help and coun- 
sel, and she brought to her work unusual power 
of discernment, keen understanding of human na- 
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ture, warm sympathy and a strong sense of jus- 
tice. Her searching glance gave discomfort to 
any who tried to deceive her, but those in real 
distress knew that they could rely on her quick 
sympathy and sound advice.” 

Her fellow workers all looked to Mrs. Clark 
constantly for help and encouragement, so much 
so that someone aptly called her “the staff 
mother.” 

At the close of the Spanish war, she served 
for two years as almoner of the Seventy-first 
New York Regiment, but perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive feature of her long service was the part 
she took in organizing the earliest fresh air work 
of the association, for several years conducting 
the parties to the original Sea Breeze of twenty 
years ago. 

R. Furton CuttTIne. 
ca ae 


Two years of excellent social service in a city 
department is the record of Raymond, V. Fosdick, 
formerly commissioner of accounts in New York. 
In that brief period he moulded an office 
created primarily to make a detailed examina- 
tion of money received and expended by the 
various city departments, into a great social 
agency. Some of the investigations made may 
not have been within the anticipated scope of 
the law, but, as Fosdick says in his curt, busi- 
ness-like way “the work had to be done, and 
we did it.” 

Under Fosdick the commissioner of accounts 
has performed the kind of work that the Bureau 
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of Municipal Research was organized to do. 
With enlarged powers, a capable force, and a 
head like Fosdick, the commissioners of accounts, 
popularly known as the “mayor’s eye” would be 
still more valuable watch-dogs for the city gov- 
ernment. Here are some of the highways into 
which Commissioner Fosdick carried his investi- 
gations in two years of administration: 

Billboard advertising. 

Sanitary condition of bakeries. 

Methods and practices of the Board of Elec- 
tions. 

Moving-picture shows. 

Loan sharks. 

Penal and correctional institutions. 

Bail bonds. 

Fosdick is only thirty years old. His social 
vision was not fully awakened until he met Lillian 
D. Wald of the New York Nurses’ Settlement six 
years ago. Born in Buffalo of a family of school 
teachers, he looked forward to teaching him- 
self. After attending Colgate University for 
two years, he completed his course at Princeton. 
Fosdick then made plans to attend Heidelberg. 
Instead, he met Miss Wald. She interested him 
in her work at the Henry Street Settlement. 
He went there to live and did club work while 
studying law. 

Through a Princeton acquaintance he met 
George B. McClellan, then mayor of New York 
and also a Princeton graduate. Mayor McClellan 
offered him a position in the office of the com- 
missioner of accounts. John Purroy Mitchell, a 
young lawyer just out of college, tall, lanky, 
keen and ambitious, was then rapidly building a 
reputation through his direction of this long 
dormant municipal agency of investigation. 
They “pulled together” well and Fosdick became 
Mitchell’s chief aide. 

With the coming in of the Gaynor adminis- 
tration Mitchell became president of the board 
of aldermen. Fosdick was urged for secretary 
of the Board of Estimate. The mayor instead 
appointed him commissioner of accounts, gave 
him a free hand and encouraged him to extend 
the field of action of the office, so as to make it 
a social engine. Recently a tighter rein has 
been drawn. This, Fosdick’s friends believe, is 
in part responsible for his resignation. 

Though he has given up public life to become 
vice-president of an automobile company in De- 
troit, he still longs for social and public service. 
In six months he expects to establish a New 
York office for the company and will then act- 
ively interest himself in his “hobby,” the running 
of the government of this great city from a 
social point of view. 

_ It is the business of government,” says Fos- 
dick, “to do what needs to be done for the 
people. It is a great social engine. We now 
spend over $30,000,000 of the city’s money each 
year for the moral and physical welfare of the 
people in ways which, a few years ago, would 
have been considered paternalistic.” 

Although he has seen the worst side of men in 
public office and has delved to the bottom of 
many scandals, he believes that politics is con- 
Sstantly growing better and that the type of man 
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in public office, from the highest to the lowest, 
is improving. Social vision is needed in politics. 
That there is a place for the social worker in 
city machinery is proved by Fosdick’s steward- 
ship of the office of commissioner of accounts. 
Louis H. PINK. 
eK 


The new head of the Executive Department 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, Frank G. 
Hogen, has made one change which will be 
watched by educators everywhere. He has com- 
bined medical inspection and the department of 
physical education under one head. 

Mr. Hogen selected for this position, E. A. 
Peterson, M.D., for two years head resident of 
Goodrich House, Cleveland, and well known to 
social workers throughout the United States, 
especially to workers in playgrounds and uni- 
versity athletics. 

A Cleveland paper, referring to the appoint- 
ment, said: “Dr. Peterson is a teacher, athlete, 
playground expert, physical training instructor, 
physician, social settlement worker, and now 
guardian of the health of 70,000 public school 
children.” Dr. Peterson has shown an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of his work which he 
describes as the co-ordination of “all other edu- 
cational departments with the work of medical 
inspection, so as to turn out boys and girls 
from the public schools who know how to take 
care of themselves in the most hygienic way.” 

The work will be carried on under the general 
head of the Department of School Health and 
Development, but the director’s aids will be as- 
signed work in the specific departments of 
medical inspection, school nursing, instruction in 
hygiene and _ physiology, physical training, 
recreation and play and school sanitation. 

To perfect the work Dr. Peterson has had 
assigned to him twelve men and eighteen women 
experienced in physical education, one tubercu- 
losis expert, one alienist, one oculist, one expert 


in the Binet test, twelve doctors and eighteen 
nurses. ; 
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Since Boston is the only other city caring for 
the health of its children in this comprehensive 
way, the public at large will watch this newer 
experiment with interest. 

ee 

Charles F. Weller, first secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Associated Charities, has accepted the 
position of associate secretary of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
Mr. Weller was one of the group of men and 
women who organized the national movement 
in 1906 and has always been particularly in- 
terested. in the leisure time problem. While 
secretary of the Washington Associated Chari- 
ties, Mr. Weller organized neighborhood recrea- 
tion work in that city and was instrumental 
in bringing the first recreation supervisor to 

ashington. 

a ee of additions to the staff of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America have been made within the last two 
years. Rowland Haynes, who is field secretary 
for the central district, has held teaching posi- 
tions at Columbia University, University of 
Chicago and University of Minnesota. Francis 
R. North, field secretary for New England, has 
had a wide experience in Y. M. C. A, work 
and also in educational fields. L. H. Weir, field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, has served as 
assistant secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Cincinnati, and was for five years chief pro- 
bation officer of the juvenile court of Hamilton 
County, Cincinnati. Julia Schoenfeld; formerly 
associated with Mrs. Charles H. Israels in the 
study of dance halls in New York, is doing field 
work in Canada. J. C. Boyers, formerly with 
the Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, 1s now 
assistant secretary of the association. James 
Edward Rogers, a graduate of the University 
of California, who has been in educational 
work, is assistant field secretary for the Paci- 
fic Coast. Bertha Freeman, formerly with the 
Boston Associated Charities, is engaged in field 
work in rural communities. The additions in- 
clude also Grace Cary, formerly with the Maine 
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Children’s Home Society and later with the 
Maine State School for Girls; Abbie Condit, 
formerly with the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety; Alla A. Libbey, formerly a neighborhood, 
worker in Lewiston, Maine. 

For the past two years under the leadership 
of Joseph Lee the association has been concen- 
trating its energy on field work, helping cities 
to secure recreation secretaries, assisting in 
finding men and women for these positions, and 
trying to help organize public opinion in the 
various communities so that the work of the 
recreation secretaries is properly supported. 
During the last year New York, Milwaukee, 
Grand Rapids, Louisville, Worcester, New Or- 
leans, Youngstown, and other cities have se- 
cured recreation secretaries. So small a place as 
Bennington, Vt., with a population of 8,698, has 


‘found it wise economy to secure such a secre- 


tary. 
es 

Genevieve Beavers, who for four years has 
been with the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research and the Robert L. Stevens Fund for 
municipal research in Hoboken, has become the 
executive secretary of the National League for 
the Civic Education of Women. Miss Beavers — 
plans to make her organization a center to which - 
women’s clubs throughout the city can turn for 
suggestions and advice in civic work. 
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Abbot Augustus Low, a brother of Seth Low, 
the second mayor of Greater New York, died 
September 25. Mr. Low was prominent in char- 
ity work in the Borough of Brooklyn, and was 
for years president of the Brooklyn Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor, a trustee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences and of the Church Charity Founda- 
tion. : 
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E. S. Kavanagh, recently with the advertising 
department of Colgate & Co., New York, has 
been appointed financial secretary of the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities. This position was 
made vacant by the resignation of Harry G. 
Hoak, who came into the field of social work 
seven years ago, also from a business occupa- 
tion, For several months previous to his work 
with Colgate & Co. Mr. Kavanagh was employed 
by the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion as a demonstrator of a tuberculosis exhibit 
that was sent to villages and towns in Jefferson 
and Niagara counties. 


A QUESTION 
ALICH SIMKINS IN THE Boston COMMON 


You give of your name, your time, your pelf, 
To ease your brother’s woe; 

But what do you give of your own self, 
To pay the debt you owe? 


You open a home for helpless ones, 
And shut them in with care; 

Of light and of love that your life knows, 
What think you is their share? 


You talk, and you write; you organize; 
All this we know is true; 

But how do you spread the spark divine, 
The deep-down soul of you? 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 
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NOVEMBER CONFERENCES 


CHARITIBS AND CORRECTION, 
Cedar Rapids. Nov. 17-19. 
Gillin, Iowa City. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEecTION, New York State Conference 
of. Syracuse. Nov. 19-21. Sec’y., Wm. J. Doherty, 
105 BE. 22d St., New York. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, South Carolina State Con- 
ference of. Greenville. Nov. 12-14. President, Rev. 
A. T. Jamison, Greenwood. 


Civic Association, American, Baltimore. Novy. 19-22, 
Sec’y., Richard B. Watrous, Union Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


IMMIGRATION. LAND AND LABOR OFFICIALS, Second Na- 
tional Conference of. Chicago, November 14-15. Exec.- 


Iowa State Conference of. 
Gen’l. Sec’y.-Treas., J. L. 


Sec’y., James Mullenbach, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, American Society of. Dallas, 
Texas, Nov. 12-16. Sec’y., A. Prescott Folwell, 50 
Union Square, New York. 

Prison ASSOCIATION, American. Baltimore, Md., Nov. 
9-14. Sec’y., Joseph Byers, 18.Central Ave., Newark. 


PROBATION Ovrricers, Fifth New York State Conference 
of. Syracuse, Nov. 19-20. Sec’y., Arthur W. Towne, 
State Probation Commission, Albany. 


LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Conference on 
the. London, England, 1914; probably July 20. 
See’y., Ilenry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland St., Lon- 
don, W. 


CHILDREN’s WELFARE, International Congress for. Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treub, 
Huygenstraat 106, Amsterdam. ' 

PrRIsON CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London. Eng., 1915. 
Sec’y., F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

RELIEF, Committee on Public and Private, London, 
Eng. 

ScHoot Hyacinnn, Fourth International Congress _ on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Sec’y.-Gen, Dr. 


Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 
Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. American Corres. 
Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL 


COSMOPOLITAN CuuRS, Association of. University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December, 1912, Sec’y., 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 S. Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
Ica, Second Quadrennial of. Chicago, Dec. 4-10 Sec’y, 
Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Housinc, Second National Conference on. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 4-6. Sec’y., Lawrence Veiller, 105 BW. 22d 
St., New York. 

INDUSTRIAL EpucaATIOoNn, National Society for Promotion 
of. Philadelphia, Dec. 5-7. Sec’y., C. A. Prosser, 105 B. 
22nd St., New York. 

LABOR LEGISLATION, American Association for. 
Annual Meeting of. Boston, December, 1912. 
John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


RED Cross, The American. Washington, D. C. Decem- 
ber. Sec’y., Charles L. Magee, Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION of the United 
States of America, 4th Biennial Convention of. Rich- 
mond, Va., Apr. 9-15, 1913. Gen. Sec’y., Mabel Gratty, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, 


Sixth 
Sec’y., 


STATP AND LOCAL 


BAPTisT CONVENTION, NORTHERN, Detroit, Mich., May, 
1913. Cor.-Sec’y., Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Maryland State Conference 
of. Baltimore, Dec, 3-5. Gen. Sec’y., H. Wirt Steele, 
15 W. Pleasant St. Baltimore, Md. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 


Akron, O., Oct. 1913. Sec’y., H. H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 
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“In the hope that we may come to see more clearly 
the right values among us, and that, seeing them, we 
may come to use them better.”’ 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL DAY 


By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Congressman from the Fifth New York District 


Sane and constructive discussion of the 
new scientific management, the rise in human 
values, and kindred economic questions. 

A book which attacks the very root of 
the high cost of living, and deals with the 
fundamental laws of sociological uplift. 


A Book for Every Citizen 


Price $1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want”? advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,’”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
‘The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 
A CHARITY Organization Society in a city of 


80,000, fourteen miles from New York, desires a 
trained worker to assist with case work. Further 
information will be given upon inquiry. Address, 


giving experience and references, N. L. S., C/o Tus 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A DOMESTIC science graduate with practical ex- 
perience in hospitals and institutions, desires position 
as dietitian or matron. Address Miss M. M. J. c/o 
Mrs. L. F. Ford, 105 Bast 22nd St. 


EXPERIENCED worker desires position as Assistant 
Ileadworker, musical, ten years in Girls’ Club work. 
Would take smaller position. Address 1064, Survey. 


EDUCATED woman, interested in sociology, seeks 
secretaryship or responsible office position. Bxperi- 
enced stenographer, correspondent; understands office 
management, proof-reading, compiling. B., 103 West 
87th street. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“Religion and Social Reform.” A Unitarian pamph- 
let sent free on application to the First Church 
in Boston, 64 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


PHILANTHROPY AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


The annual reports of Charities Publication Com 
mittee, Nos. 1 and 2, dated December, 1907, and Sep- 
tember, 1908, are needed to complete the file in the 
public library of the New York School of Philan- 
SENS covles ue subecrbers who have no further 
use for them wi e gratefu received. 
22d Street, New York city. zs ar erey 


October 26, 1912. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Abraham & Straus, 


Everything for house or person at lowest possible 
prices. Order by mail. 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRINTED 
THREE 


All Hospital Supplies. TIMES IN 


SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 


Import & Export Druggists. 
Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 


Products 
170 William St. 


BUEVEN 


MONTHS 


The Spirit of Social Work 


In its third edition before the first year is up. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


A delightful little volume of nine stirring addresses by 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, on subjects near the author's heart, 
dedicated to Social Workers. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York Ready for delivery now, to old friends and new. By 


return mail for $1. 


In uniform binding, by the same author, SOCIAL FORCES. 
Twenty-six editorials from SURVEY chosen for 
| their lasting interest. Postpaid for another dollar. 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, 
BrooKkiyn, N. Y. 


Small books, uniquely bound, easy to read, hard to forget. 


THE SURVEY - - 105 East 22d St., New York 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, - New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators, 


For HospitaLs, INSTITUTIONS, HOMES AND OFFICES 
Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health for past six years. 
Efficiency guaranteed. Cost less than others. 
IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 

120 Liberty St. New York 
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DO YOU NEED 


Slides 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO,, 


25 Duane St., New York or 
Hardware, Tools and Supplies. EK, ] t 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) n ar em en S 
HAMMACHER; SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave. Thirteenth St., New York for 


Lectures or Exhibits 


Hine Photo Co. 


27 Grant Avenue 
Lincoln Park - Yonkers, N. Y. 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Cc. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 23d Street, New York City 
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A sound mind in a sound body goes far toward 
the foundation of a sound character. 


TheYouth's 


Companion 


Aims to develop in its readers all these essentials to well- 
rounded manhood and womanhood. Besides the 
articles by experts on Football and the other great 
games and sports, the suggestions to girls looking for 
profitable occupations, etc., the Volume for 19/3 
will be crowded with reading to interest all readers 
who want the best. 
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THE MAKING OF A LAWYER, Governor Harmon of Ohio 
THE MAKING OF A MINISTER, Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
THE MAKING OF A SEAMAN, Admiral A. T. Mahan, U. S.N., N 
THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST, Talcott Williams \ 
Director of the Pulitzer School of Journalism N 
THE MAKING OF AN INVENTOR, : Hudson Maxim \ 
THE MAKING OF A DOCTOR, William M. Polk, M.D. 
THE MAKING OF A BUSINESS MAN, Theodore N. Vail 


President of the Western Union Telegraph Company 


OTHER FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Hon, Champ Clark, on ‘‘ The Speakership” 
The President of Yale, | Arthur Twining Hadley, LL. D., Ph. D., on ‘‘ Learning to Read and Write” 
The President of the Massachusetts “‘ Tech.’’ Richard Maclaurin, LL.D., on “‘ The Profits of Scientific Research” 
The President of Clark University, G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., Ph.D., on “‘ The Education of the Emotions” 
The Professor of Psychology at Harvard, Hugo Munsterberg, LL.D.,Ph.D., ‘‘ How Can We Know Ourselves?” 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlett, first woman aviation pilot in England, on ‘* How a Woman Learned to Fly” 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, distinguished traveler and essayist, on “* Social Changes in Washington” 
Col. G. W. Goethals, U.S. A.,-Chief of Construction of the Panama Canal, on “‘ The Panama Canal and the World”’ 


And this is only a beginning. There will be 250 stories including eight serials. There 
will be the doctor’s invaluable weekly article, the anecdotes, the sketches. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR THE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1913 


HOW TO GET THE FREE ISSUES 


Every new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this coupon (or mentions this 
publication) with $2.00 for the 52 issues of The Companion for 1913 will receive 


1 All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1912 FREE, including the beautiful 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 


2 The Companion Window Transparency and Calendar for 1913 FREE—the most 
\ exquisite novelty ever given to Companion readers. CMS 124 


3 Then The Companion every week until January, 1914—long hours of companion- 
ship with the wise, the adventurous, the entertaining—all for'less than 4c. a week. 
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